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THE 


RIGHTS os ENGLISHMEN, &c. 


JN the preſent criſis of affairs, no ſubject 
can be more intereſting to Engliſhmen, 
than an inquiry into the real principles and 
practice of Republican Governments, for 
which they are recommended (by no very 
friendly adviſers) to change their old Britiſh 
Conſtitution; 


In comparing the one form of government 
with the other, I ſhall not avoid any part of 
the ſubject; I ſhall require and look for all 
the advantages which a people can poſſeſs un- 
der any government : I ſhall conſider the 
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peace and happineſs of mankind as eſſential; 
but I ſhall not conſider theſe as a//, or com- 
plete : I ſhall require the fulleſt practical en- 
joyment of liberty, equality, and the rights of 
men in civil ſociety. 


T ſhall advance no fine-ſpun theories, no 
fanciful ſchemes of perfection. I ſhall take 
men and things as they are, and allow for 
faults in government, becauſe I muſt allow 
for frailties in men. In truth, a negle& of 
this plain way of dealing, and the publiſhing 
abſtra& notions of perfection which never did 
or can exiſt, is the method employed to daz- 
zle and lead us Engliſhmen aſtray, and put us 
on the hazarding our real advantages in ſocie- 
ty for what is imaginary and impracticable. 
I would as a ſubje& enjoy all that can be en- 
- joyed as ſubje& to any government of any 
form on earth. Building caſtles in the arr 
hath been ever the proverb for extreme folly 
and abſurd ſchemes. The governments of 
our modern legiſlators ſeem Ka eſpecially 
for thoſe caftles i in the air. 


Why will the —— of the day conſi- 
der themſelves exempt from the common 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe in practice required of ordinary men on 
every occaſion in life? When a mechanical 
artiſt propoſes to frame a machine, he duly 
conſiders the nature of the materials with 
which it is intended to frame his machine: he 
conſiders well too the nature of the materials 
which his machine when finiſhed is intended 
to work upon. 


It were not amiſs if our political artiſts of 
the preſent day were to take example from 
the mechanic, and in their theories of govern- 
ment, admit ſome conſideration of the quali- 
ties of thoſe who are to govern, and of thoſe 
who are to be governed. 


The governor and the governed, whatever 
be the form of government propoſed, are 
men partaking of the intereſts and paſſions of 
men. Let us then take the feelings of pri- 
vate intereſt, and the paſſions of men into our 
eſtimate of what government is belt for them; 
and let us too conſider thoſe intereſts and paſ- 
ſions as exiſtent under the actual circum- 
ances of the times. 


We 
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We muſt take men as they are. We muſt 
not take them as the poets deſcribe ſhepherds 
of Arcadia, and thoſe of the Golden Age: 
We muſt take men who follow trade and 
commerce, becauſe trade and commerce bring 
money; and who ſeek money, becauſe money 
gratifies their luſts and appetites. 


Me muſt take men who ſeek power, be- 
cauſe power not only may reach wealth by 
ſhorter ſtrides, but moreover gratify vanity 
and other paſſions extraneous to thoſe merely 


fenſual. 


We muſt take men, who, in all claſſes of 
life, reach as high towards the enjoyments 
which power or wealth may give, as their 
means will attord ;—and who, if too low to 
reach at all, in their envy and diſcontent give 
proof of what they ſeek, and what they would 
do if they could. 


In ſhort, we muſt take men for the moſt 
part, and in their general community, who 
abuſe, or are ready to abuſe; both power and 
wealth. If ſociety appears too vicious in this 
repreſentation, ſtrike off as much as pleaſes ; 
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yet more than enough of the love of power 
and of wealth will remain, to require their en- 
tering into the conſideration of what govern- 


ment 1s belt for mankind. 


The queſtion then is, not what govern- 
ment is beſt for men in a ſtate of great purity 
of manners, ſimplicity of knowledge, general 
competency to all, without riches to any, and 
contentment 1n private life, keeping down ge- 
nerally the ambition of public life. 


I leave to any fanciful writer, any form of 
government he pleaſes for ſuch a community. 
He may take a republic, and of republics, he 
may take a pure democracy. 


But ſhortly ſuperior abilities and ſuperior 
induſtry will make ſuperior acquiſitions ; and 
mequalities in ſociety will ariſe, He who ac- 
quires beyond his competency, will have to 
beſtow ; and he who beſtows will command, 
and power once taſted begets the love of pow- 
er. He who acquires beyond his competency 
and doth not beſtow, will reſerve to enjoy; 
and then the ſenſe of enjoyment re- operates, 

and 
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and gives new value to the means; and ſo 
we have the growing love of wealth. 


The love of power and of wealth are of ſo 
quick growth, and are ſo fatal to any inſtitu- 
tion of government which is not framed un- 
der confideration of their influence that no 
democracy, or republic leaning to a demo- 
cracy, ever laſted an entire century. It be- 
came an ariſtocracy, or- it ſubmitted to the 
uſurpation of an individual; and in its latter 
years of duration as a republic was convulſed 
and diſtracted by theſe jarring influences, and 
at all times was a ſcene of difquiet in uſelf, 
and of unhappineſs to mankind. 


Generally a democratic people on their 
outfet of republican eftabliſhment have been 
ruinous to the quiet and happineſs of all peo- 
ple near them; and afterwards have felt as 
great unhappineſs from commotions among 
themſelves, as heretofore they brought on 
others by their wars and diſpoſition to con- 
teſt, priſtina mala poſtquam foris detrant, domi 
quarere, is by Livy applied to Rome, —it be- 
longed to Athens, or to Carthage equally as 
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not merely open to all, {as under the Britiſh 
conſtitution but all are invited, all are im- 
preſſed, as it were, into a competition, none 
muſt be neutral: and we know that the heat 
and animoſity of thoſe who follow, are often 
greater than of thoſe who lead in ſtate- parties. 
Thus the ſpirit of conteſt becomes the ſoul of 
action throughout the ſtate. Individuals and 
parties of the people conteſt with each other ; 
and the people at large conteſt with other na- 
tions. 


A republic has ever a diſpoſition to conteſt. 
When a people of this ſtamp declare, they 
will have no wars, and diſclaim all conqueſts,” 
the declaration may do for the eulogy of a 
ſchool exerciſe, but wife men of neighbour- 
ing nations will be on their guard. 


They know that a people in the aggregate 
have a character as marked, as that of any 
individual authority; and that in this aggre- 
gate capacity, a democracy is ever more re- 
ſentful, and often more imperious, than an in- 
dividual in his monarchic capacity. 
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They know too that private diſputes and 
encroachments in commerce, colonization, at 
ſea, or on land, are not ſo eafily made up 
with a democratic government, which is ever 
ready to court the people by a diſplay of paſ- 
ſionate regard for the intereſts of every con- 
ſtituent, right or wrong. 


They know too that the leading men in 
ſuch democratic ſtate have ever a private inte- 
reſt in fomenting war and troubles, which 
may make their own abilities uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary to the people. They know too that 
theſe demagogues at the head of affairs muſt 
often embroil the people in wars on various 
other accounts. They muſt conciliate ſome 
general who 1s popular and wiſhes to be em- 
ployed, or they may have to draw the atten- 
tion of the people from 1nquiry into their 
paſt conduct in adminiſtration. The follow- 
ing detail of hiſtory to this effect is curious: 
* Pericles, the miniſter of the democratic re- 
public of Athens, one day walking with Al- 
cibiades, looked very thoughtful; What 
makes you ſo ſerious ?”* faid his friend, —* I 
am thinking,” replied Pericles, * how I ſhall 


make up my accounts for the people. 
« Poh, 


1111 
Poh,“ returned Alcibiades, © rather think 
how you ſhall avoid the neceſſity of making 
* up any accounts at all.” And ſo Pericles 
immediately involved Athens in a war with 
all Greece.” 


So much for a quiet neighbourhood to a 
democratic republic! ſo much for the profeſ- 
fions of peace and good-will to all nations of 
a democratic republic ! 


Now to conſider the intereſts and paſſions 
of men as operating in the democratic go- 
vernment and their tendency. The tendency 
of the paſſions and intereſts of men in ſuch 
government ever takes its direction to the 
attainment or ſupport of the executive depart- 
ment. It is the ſtruggle for executive pow- 
er on which the whole turns. The moſt 
pleaſing and flattering view which the picture 
of a democracy preſents us with, is the ſud- 
den riſe of genius and ability which competi- 
tion gives birth to 1n partial inſtances, and in 
the earlier period of its eſtabliſhment, The 
elevation of ſuch genius and ability eannot 
long, however, depend on pure and virtuous 
reaſons of preference: nor does ability imply 
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virtue in the candidate, As the people, and 
as the favourites of the people, become in pro- 
ceſs of time enlightened and matured to the 
buſineſs and concerus of life, they become in 
plainer terms more knowing in regard to pri- 
vate advantages, and in the means to attain 
their purpoſe, Ingenious and able men will 
then ſoon hit on the various paths to autho- 
rity which the temper of ſociety opens to 
them : they will feed the ambition of one 
with promiſes, the vanity of another with 
praiſe, the avarice of a third with gifts. But 
even in the ſimpleſt ſtate of manners, it 1s not 
pure virtue that commands, for pure virtue 
5 then no diſtindtion; it is ability that com- 
mands. The ſtronger minds of the few muſt 
ever command the weaker minds of the gene- 
rality. The ſtronger mind feels a right as it 
were to command the weaker; and what it 
feels a right to, it will aſſume if it can, and 
by what mcans. it can, 


. 


For this command there will be a certain 
rivalſhip of preteuſions, and in the ſtruggle 
of individuals the commonwealth muſt break 
into parties; and if the territory is very ex- 
1440 tenſive, 
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tenfive, and people numerous, muſt break 
into new and diſtin commonwealths. 


The favourite general, or favourite miniſ- 
ter, or fayourite judge of the north, will make 
a party of the north to ſupport his pretenſions 
againſt the candidate af the ſouth ; a ſmall 
majority of voices will not for any length of 
time decide ſuch conteſts : a ſchiſm of office 
will begin, and the diſtin& army, executive 
government, and court of juſtice in the north, 
will in proceſs form a new and independent 
republic, Conſider this in another point of 
view. If one diſtrict, if one great town is the 
ſole ſeat of republican ambition and executive 
authority, the extenſive territory, the nu- 
merous people, will be quickly made to feel 
that they are no part of the republic, but in 
provincial ſubjection to that diſtrict or 79wn, 
which muſt be the republic de fade: the re- 
public at large aud de jure will, as it finds aud 
feels the grievance, tend to ſelf- relief in a di- 
viſion of power as of intereſts, and ſplit into 
ſeveral republics de ſaclo as de jure; herein 
appear ſtrong preſumptions of the fate of an 
unweildy democratic republic. What ſcenes 
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of private miſery open in theſe public conteſts ! 
leading men quarrel, and the people bleed. 


'| The operation of ſtruggles for the execu- 
[| tive power in ſmaller commonwealths, and 
0 republies in general, is equally deſtructive to 

! domeſtic happineſs, and to the political inſti- 
| tution. 


„ The aſcendancy of a ſingle character hath of- 
| ten, in the early periods of a republic, mount- 
cd to power on patriotic ſervices; but this 
1 cannot be always the caſe, and to lay down 
| | and reſign power, is an effect of moderation 
| | rarely to be expected; and certainly in an 

| enlightened and vicious age 1s not to be ex- 
. pected, whilſt any means to retain it can be 
deviſed. Theſe means have been ſo common 
place, ſo ſyſtematic in all popular republics, 
and fo ſucceſsful too, that he muſt be a bung- 
ling ſtateſman indeed who at the head of a fu- 
ture democracy ſhall omit to profit of the 


leſſon. 
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This policy of great and leading men is on 
record in every hiſtory of popular govern- 
ments. 


It 
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It is to bribe the people at large, by exac- 
tions on the few. It is to pay from the pub- 
lic purſe for individual votes under the plea of 
remunerating public duties. It is to requite 
the gift of more power from the people by gi- 
ving more liberty (as it is called) to the people. 
It is to repay the grant of new authorities 
with the grant of further licenciouſneſs. It 
is, in other words, at the ſame time to 
ſtrengthen the force of one man, and to wea- 
ken the eſtabliſhment of the whole : it is a 
bargain of a demagogue on one part, and of 
the people on the other—for ů rights to do 
Wrong. 


The above obſervations go ſpecially to any, 
and every fingle character rifing unrivalled on 
the ſhoulders of the people to command over 
them. In making them the inſtrument of 
their tyranny over the objects of popular envy, 
namely, the rich and the good ; they will in 


the end confirm a deſpot over all. 


But let us ſuppoſe a competition of aſcen- 
dant characters. There ever have been, for 
the moſt part, and always will be, able and 
enterpriſing men ſtruggling together for aſ- 
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cendancy. Theſe buſy and ambitious men 
are feldom fo virtuous as to be nice about the 
means, ſo that they attain their ends. Hu- 
man ingenuity will ſoon be exercifed and well 
practiſed in all the arts to gain or to cheat the 
people, to ſeduce, to corrupt, or to deceive ; 
whilſt the animoſity of contending parties, 
permits not either to ſee that in the end the 
people are merely cavilling for who ſhall eſta- 
bliſh deſpotiſm in the - perſon of their own 
chuſing; or perhaps two or three parties find 
it neceſſary to join their forces; and the re- 
ſult is the worſt of all governments —an hate - 
ful ariſtocracy. 


During theſe ſtruggles no end of good go- 
vernment is anſwered. There is no peace, 
there is no private happineſs, no ſecurity of 
perſon, no ſecurity of property; there is lit- 
tle too of liberty as applied to the individual 
ſtation. The majority in a democratic aſſem- 
bly ever have tyrannized over the minoruy ; 
the general picture of a democracy is of a 
party conquering, and of a party ſubdued ; 
of a party oppreſſing, and a party ſuffering: 
an alternate abuſe of power, and viciſſitude 


of murders, exile, and confiſcations. 
; Thus 
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Thus all democratic republics have fallen, 
and will fall, aud be of ſhort duration, from 
the impracticability of ſo ordaining the exe- 
tive power, as not to be the object of undue 
practices, and not to be the means of undue 
influence; the one tending to corrupt, and 
the other to overturn the political inſtitu- 

tion. | 


Looking to the peace, and happineſs, and 
liberties of mankind, and anxiouſly wiſhing 
to diſcover what may give and what may ſe- 
cure and . perpetuate theſe bleſſings, it is 
a moſt important queſtion whether and how 
the evils above-mentioned may be obviated. 
It is a queſtion truly of great concern, whe- 
ther executive authority in government can 
be ſa placed and guarded as to be without, and 
beyond, the reach of thoſe paſſions and influ- 
ences which tend to corrupt the people and 
deſtroy the ſtate, and yet be within the reach 
of controul, and reſtrained from all exertion 
to prejudice of the liberties and rights of the 
people ? 


I think the evils above ſtated cannot be ob- 
viated in a democratic republic. 


C I think 
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I think they have been obviated for a time, 
and may ſo for a yet longer time, in particu- 
lar inſtitutions of a mixed republic. 


I think they have been, and are moſt hap- 
pily provided againſt in one great exiſting re- 
public ; for ſuch Ido not heſitate to term the 
Britiſh conſtitution of government. 


The one veſted with the executive power in 


this great republic is called I ing. 


The word king in Great Britain means not 


the ſame thing as king elſewhere ;—as for- 


merly in France, or as actually in Pruſſia, 
Hungary, or Spain. It means a perſon in- 
veſted with the executive power, as to the 
people individually to adminiſter the laws, 
but under the controul of the laws; and as 
to the people as a nation, to adminiſter the 


government, but under the controul of the 


nation. As to the perſons and property of 


individuals, the king has no power or autho- 


rity, but what the 8 by their repreſen- 
tatives have veſted in him by laws made for 


the public peace and advantage of all. 
J As 


\s 
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As to the government of the nation, the 
king hath no means of power, and no agents 
of power, but what the people by their repre- 
ſentatives have allowed, and do allow to 


him. 


They allow to him a diſtribution of the 
funds of adminiſtration, and they allow to him 
a direction of the force of government; but 
they allow to him one and the other under 
ſtrong controuls and for ſhort periods: reſer- 
ving thus the means tocheck and prevent the 
poſſible abuſes of power in either caſe of mo- 
ney 'or arms, The ſupplies of money are 
voted annually. The mutiny act, by which 
the army exiſts, 1s voted annually, 


In this ſenfe the king can do no wrong as 
king. | 


Yet ſuch wrong he may attempt. But in 
the conſtitution of the Britiſh government, 
the king can do no wrong, as a man, or in 
any acceptation of the terms. This axiom 1s 
not merely abſtract; it is juſt and important 
in its principle, and is a ſecurity, which I 
wall explain, of the firſt moment of the Bri- 
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tiſh conſtitution. Without this principle the 
executive power of the king would depend 
on him as man, would ſhift to the ſtrongeſt 
ſide with the popular favour of the day, and 
be open to all the miſchiefs and intrigues for 
his place belonging to the executive power 
in ancient and modern democratic republics. 


The nonſenſe of a late declaration, #hat 
Great Britain hath no conſtitution,” ſhould be 
ſwept and cleared away. It is ſo done at once 

by a definition of the word conſtitution. 
It is an inſtitution and arrangement of le- 
giſlative and executive powers; it is a ſettle» 
ment and declaration of who are to make the 
laws, and in what manner they are to be 
made; and of who are to execute the laws, 
and in what manner they are to be executed. 
It is a ſettlement and declaration of the ends, 
and of the means of the government of a 
people. x | 
Great Britain hath all this, and this is a 
conſtitution of government. What are the 
ends and what the means of government, 
com- 
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comprize the farther premiſes of diſcuſſion, 
whether a conſtitution is good or bad. . 


To ſay that Great Britain hath no conſti- 
tution, is to ſay, that it hath no government, 
and is nonſenſe: the only queſtion is, whe- 


ther it is good or bad? 


I have ſhewn the miſchiefs which the 
ſtruggles for executive power occaſion in a 
republican government, and remarked the 
ſucceſſive factions and diſturbances, deſtroy- 
ing all domeſtic ſecurity of individuals, and 
all peace and happineſs in the community. I 
have ſhewn that theſe ſtruggles in the end go 
to deſtroy the republic itſelf, and confirm 
one man, or one ſet of men, in power and 
tyranny. | 

I will now explain how this is avoided in 
the Britiſh conſtitution of government ;—and 
with reſpe& to the governed, I will clearly 
ſhew that under that conſtitution—/:berty, 
equality, and the rights of men in civil ſociety 
are dealt out to all, and ſecured” to all, better 
and more fully than they ever have been, or 

| are 
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are ever likely to be under any other form 
of government whatever. 


Firſt, in regard to the extenſive power of 
the king: whilſt every proper controul is 
laid on his official conduct, and the means of 
extending or abuſing that power (namely, 
arms and money) are checked by confiding 
them only from year to year; the nation hath 
all the advantages and ſecurity which can be- 
long to any executive power, under name of 
executive council, or other name whatever, 
which is annually appointed in a democratic 


It is true, that for any length of time to en · 
tirely withhold the means of executive pow- 
er, and deny any army or any money, is to 
deſtroy that power: or, in other words, to 


dethrone the king and diſſolve the govern- 


ment. 


But the reſerve on the part of the people, 
and by their repreſentatives, to leſſen or increaſe 
the ſupplies of force or moneys, and to ap- 
portion and ſuit the means to the ends 
which themſelves have in view, commands, 

3 in 
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in fact, the choice of thoſe ends; commands 
the choice of national expenditures in peace, 
and the choice of peace or war in regard to 
foreign nations. 


This choice of ends, by reſerve of power 
over the means, is all that a people in the moſt 
democratic government can retain to them- 
ſelves. 


A total rejection of the means of govern- 
ment, would in either caſe diflolve the go- 
vernment, Britiſh or democratic. 


If it is ſaid, that ſuch laſt reſort to a reve» 
lution is avoided under the democratic inſti- 
tution, by an exerciſe of the power which 
the people retain of removing and degrading 
thoſe who abuſe that power; and that thus 
the people in ſuch ſtate have a farther advan ; 
tage of controul and prevention of abuſe: I 
deny that the republic of Great Britain hath 
not this ad vantage, and in as full a degree as 
can be of ſervice, and in a much fafer degree 
reſpecting the peace of the py and the 
quiet of individuals. 


Every 
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Every hiſtory of every republicati people 
ſhews the danger at times of one party at- 
tempting to remove the conſul or tribune 
whom another party have voted into office, 
and who even will, to a certain degree, ſupport 
him even in the abuſe of power as a faction, 
whom they have raifed to power as a party. 
The conſtant civil commotions or wars” of 
Greece, and of Rome, and of every petty re- 
public to the preſent day, are in proof of this 
poſition, | E107 A 


This miſchief is avoided in the government 
of Great Britain by the perſon of the king 
being rendered inviolable, his authority per- 
manent, and the ſucceſſion hereditary : for 


hence there is none 70 conteſt his place. He 
who, in the eye of the law, can do no wrong; 


is kept by the conſtitution as an inſtrument 
to prevent the doing wrong by others, and to 
puniſh if ſo doing. 


The king is the inſtrument of the peo- 
ple's will and pleaſure in the raiſing from their 
public good opinion, or in degrading from their 
public diſſatisfaction, the actual agents of ex- 
ecutive power and authority. 


The 
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Tlbe reſerve of moneys and arms, of wealth 

and force, is withheld by the * in condre 
tion to this e ect. 


The comforts, the ſtate, the aggrandize- 
ment of the king, his powers to pardon, his 
powers to diſpenſe favour, his powers to do 
all good, and to do no harm; all theſe great 
and high diſtinctions render him only à more 
valuable hoſtage to this effect. 


The king muſt on theſe very conſiderations 
of ſuperior condition and character in the 
ſtate, which weak and bad men affect to de- 
ride or to explode, put not ſuch pre- emi- 
nence at hazard, but enſure ultimate conceſ- 
ſion to the general intereſt and wiſhes of the 


people. 


We have in the late inſtance of the India 
Bill ſeen, that a king can only refiſt the voice 
of the repreſentatives of the people, by ap- 
pealing to the voice of the people at large: 
If the people return the ſame repreſetuatives 
to give the ſame voice, the king cannot but 
concede. The alternative is not of a nature 
to ſuppole : for beſides, that a king of Great 
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Britain hath no means of conteſt with his peo- 


ple; —a king of Great Britain cannot act 


without his council or adviſers. Now theſe 
adviſers are none inviolate; they are reſponſi- 
ble in the higheſt degree. The known law 
of the land and principles of the conſtitution 
hang paramount over their lives and fortunes; 
and no power can ſave him from juſt ſentence 
and execution who is found guilty on im- 
peachment in the name of the Commons of 
Great Britain. 


Thus the conſtitution of Great Britain hath 
every, and more, ſecurity againſt the abuſe of 


executive power than a republic of any other 


form. The counſellors or miniſters of execu- 
tive government reſponſible to definite max- 
ims, and to fixed laws which admit of no va- 
riation, diſtinction, prejudice, or favour, will 
be ever more cautious than thoſe acting at the 
head of a democratic government, where con- 
ciliatory acts, and even freſh crimes, may 
work out a favourable decree from the aſſem- 
bly ; where the high court of juſtice reſembles 


che huſtings of an election; and he is voted 
moſt innocent, who is guilty of bribing the 


* votes, A Britiſh ſentence. of judgement, 
founded 
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founded on known principles and laws, cats 
not vary or bend to theſe or other influences, 


None would adviſe, none would be minif- 


ters of the king's executive power under cir- 
cumſtances of this reſponſibility, and its con- 
ſequences, were not advantages of power, as 
in a democratic republic, attached to their 
ſituation and office, 


Theſe advantages, this power, wall be 
ſought as in a democratic republic, and ſtrug- 
gles will be made for official place: but the 
high and permanent office of king (as I be- 
fore obſerved) operates as a curb on private 
ambition. I is the inſtrument of the nation 
and of the conſtitution of government to in- 
terpoſe and prevent the dangers and miſchiefs 
ariſing from ſuch ſtruggle for power. 


The king is called to raiſe; the king is 
called to diſmiſs. The Commons addreſs to 
remove a judge, to remove a general, 10 re: 
move thoſe in truſt of every department, 
The majority in Parliament, and of the voiges 
of the people too, as far as their numbers can 
be aſcertained, loſe the diſtinctions of majori- 
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ty and minority as they reach the throne. It 

is the vote of entire Parliament; it is the 

voice of the whole people that calls on the 

king. By this operation in our conſtitution 

of government, the king is relieved from the 
imputations of partialities, and his appoint- 
ments are never the appointments of a part, 
but of the whole. 


Parties yet do, and muſt, and ſhould exiſt : 
| under theſe checks they cannot be miſchie- 
| vous; and, indeed, are moſt uſeful. That 
| ſome men of leading ability and genius ſhould 
ll ever be on the watch to acquire fair populari- 
| ty, and convert their minority of ſupport into 
a voice of the people in their favour, is an 
ambition of high advantage to the country, 
That in this bong they ſhould watch each 
| occaſion to diſcover, and ſhow to the people. 
| inſtances of mal-adminiſtration in their rivals 
when 1n.executiye authority, muſt check and 
keep thoſe rivals to their duty; and is of firſt 
intereſt and moment to the public at large. 
1 Men will become good to become great, whilſt 
E to ſtand well wich the people at large is the 
1 only Wa to gain or tO regain the Das of execs, 
| | e authority. | 10 
| A king 
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A king of Great Britain muſt have privats 
predilections, becauſe a king is a man; but 
the king can diſpenſe only ſubordinate pows 
ers (and not always theſe) to the objects of 
his predilections. The man, the miniſter to 
whom 1s eſpecially confided the care of the 
intereſts of the people, muſt, be the man of 
the people's choice and confidence, or he can- 
not long be miniſter of the king. 


Thus in the Britiſh conſtitution, of govern- 
ment, the executive power, when truſted and 
placed, is placed with as full reſponſibility, 
and even more certain reſpouſibility than in a 
democratic republic; where the appeal for 
applauſe or favour, or indemnification or par- 
don, is made to a plebicitum or decree of an 
aſſembly (taken, perhaps, at an unguarded 
moment) or taken under circumſtances of par- 
tiality or prejudice : and not as in Great Bri- 
tain, where the plea muſt be to the law. of 
the land; and to judges out of the power or 
influence of the crown or of the people. 


Thus, too, in the Britiſh conſtitution of go- 
verument there is left room for competition 
of men of the firſt genius and beſt knowledge 

; to 
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to ſtruggle for the executive departments of 
government, without danger reſulting from 
their ſucceſs, their defeat, their exaltation, or 
their diſmiſſion. 


Thus, too, aſpiring characters neither in 
their elevation, or in their fall from power, 
diſturb the national proſperity or peace. They 
are enforced to a middle place, and to mode- 
ration, checked by and kept between the two 
conſtitutional powers of the King and the 
Commons, 


And thus, looking to the true and only 
ends of all government, the component parts 
of civil ſociety, individuals, families, municipa- 
lities, are engaged as they may prefer, in their 
private purſuits, and yet watchfully may be 
looking to the conduct and characters of the 
conſtituted authority, without ſuffering as 
conſtituents, all thoſe feuds and animoſfities ; 
and without ſuffering. in the private line all 
that loſs of peace, happineſs, and domeſtic 
ſecurity, which are the individual materials 
and form-the only well laid foundation of na- 
tional wealth, force, and general proſperity, 


In 
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In conſideration of executive government, 
the ſecurity of property with the liberty of 
the perſon are the great eſſentials required; 
and the expences of government being paid 
from the pockets of the governed, thoſe ex- 
pences ſhould in fairneſs be taken into the eſti- 
mate, of what form of adminiſtration of exe- 
eutive power is the beſt for the people. 


I venture to aſſert, that the charges of go- 
vernment are cheaper to the people, and muſt 
in their very nature be cheaper under the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, than under a form of repub- 
lic, in which the executive power ſpreads 
more at large, and is ſo frequently vx 


from one ſet of men to another. 


The civil liſt in Great Britain hath been, 
perhaps, rather wickedly than ignorantly miſ- 
ſtated, and the annual expenditure of a million 
with purpoſed falſehood called. The ex- 
pence of having a king. WHT 506! 
But our free and enlightened countrymen 
can only feel diſguſt at ſo mean an attempt to 
breed diſaffection to their happy eſtabliſhment 
of limited monarchy. They know that the ci- 
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vil liſt is, in ſmall part only, paid to ſupport 
the honours and parade of official authority in 
the perſon of him who has the truſt and ex- 
ecution of it. — their dear and reſpected King, 
beloved and reſpected equally in his private 
and his public character. They know that the 
judges of the land, the foreign miniſters, or 
perſons ſent to take care of the national inte- 
reſts abroad, the ſecretaries of ſtate, the ma- 
nagers of their finance, the governots- of 
their colonies; the conſuls for the care of Bri- 
tiſh trade, and numerous other departments 
of public uſe, are all paid from the civil liſt. 


If in the expenditures of the civil liſt there 
is ought extravagant or overburthenſome; and 
even a ſmall ſaving can be made to relieve the 
people, it ought to be done, and the Britiſh 
eonſtitution provides that relief. Parliament 
holds the purſe, and a Committee of Grie- 
vances is one of our oldeſt conſtitutional re- 
ſources in the records of the country. This is 
another advantage of our admirable conſtitu- 
non of government: it finds remedy to its 
own diſorders; it corrects its own abuſes; 
and has thatprificiple of ſelf. renovation which 
Machiavel, iti his diſeourſes on the Roman 
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Hiſtory, ſtates as the perfection of human 
wiſdom in political iuſtitutions. 


Reverting to that part of my ſubject, which 
takes in the comparative expences under the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and under a democratic 
ſtate, I muſt obſerve, that all accounts of 
ſums of expenditure more or leſs, muſt be 
irrelevant to a juſt deciſion; as all details ro- 
lative to the departments of juſtice, trade, and 
ordinary adminiſtrations of government, muſt 
be inconcluſive, whillt diſtinctions ariſe from 
extent and from diſtance of territory, and from 
numbers and diverſity of people, and from 
various other circumſtances, 


I muſt deal then in general poſitions, and - 
ſuch as are applicable to human nature under 
juſt conſideration of what belongs to the in- 
dividual man, and what ariſes. from his con- 
nections in ſociety, and under political inſti- 
tutions, whatever they may be. Man will 
under each look for wealth, and for power. 
In a democratic republic, then, all who can be 
paid, will be paid: we have a, late example 
in a neighbouring country of the National 
Convention aſſuming for each member 18 
ä E livres 
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livres or 15 ſhillings of our money daily, 
amounting for the year to about 250,000/. 


Then in a democratic republic the obliga- 
tions of men raiſed to authority, to thoſe who 
have raiſed them, is ſuch, as to make the ſe- 
cret ſervice- money enormous; ſo enormous, 
that it would not be borne with under the 

Britiſh government a moment. 


Then as under the Britiſh government all 
offices throughout the various departments 
are to be fatisfied, and the fatisfaftion may not 
be ſo eaſy to the public purſe, whilſt every 
writing-clerk 1s not only to be paid as a clerk, 
but, perhaps, 10 be conciliated as a conſtituent 
citizen, who has his vote and his connections. 


Then national parade, not leſs coſtly than 
kingly parade, (and kingly parade is national 
parade) is to bring in its items of gewgaws, 
its triumphal arches, and its federal feaſts.— 


Then as to penſions; in Great Britain by 
law the king cannot grant them beyond a 
very moderate ſum, and that ſubmitted to the 
in ſpection of Parliamenf. I know of no 


pot 
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poſſible limitation in a democratic republic, 
where thoſe who are choſen to office muſt 
bribe thoſe who have choſen them, and where 
the account made out of the public money 
diſſipated, is made to the very perſons who 
are bribed with it. 


This part of the ſubje& needs no long diſ- 
cuſſion. It is obvious that twenty perſons in 
power, that is, twenty kings, muſt diffipate in 
every way more of the people's money than 
one perſon, that is, one king, and controuled 
too and reſtricted as under the Britiſn conſti- 
tution of Parliament. 


Cloſing the comparative ſtatement of exe- 
cutive power in a democratic government, 
and under the Britiſh conſtitution of govern- 
ment, I think the premiſes fully warrant me 
to aſſert, that under no other conſtitution of 
government hath an executive power ever ex- 
iſted ſo beneficial, ſo ſafe, and ſo little bur- 
thenſome to the ſubject as that of ing under 
the Britiſh conſtitution. | 


But this is not all: the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion of overnment not only diſpenſes theſe 
bleſſings, but ſecures theſe bleſſings: it pro- 
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ambition in the Houſe of Commons is and muſt 
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vides for duration; and, as far as human af- 
fairs can be of a permanent nature, it- pro- 
vides. for permanency of its own excellent 
and beneficial eſtabliſhment. A conſtitution 
merely of monarchy and democracy, of King 
and of Commons, could ſcarcely do. this ; its 
duration could not be of any length of time. 
The aſſembly of the Commons, with purſe 
and armies at their diſpoſal, in the natural 
courſe of human ambition, and of great men 
aſpiring to be greater, would trench on the 
power of the king, and progreſſively aſſume 
to themſelves a ſhare of executive authority, 
till in the end they got the whole; and if ever 
our Britiſh conſtitution is deſtroyed, I always 
have believed, and muſt ever believe, that this 


be the natural cauſe and courſe of its decline 
and deſtruction. A too great influence of the 
crown will be kept down {as it 'ought to be 
kept down) by the Houſe of Commons: but 
what ſhall oppoſe the Commons themſelves, 
if inclined to treſpaſs. beyond their province, 
under influence of ſome aſpiring and able 
man, whoſe ambition, too, may be abetted 
by the prejudices of the people; and the cir- 
tumſtances of the times? 
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Let us attend to and keep by us the an- 
tidote to this poiſon. To obviate the evil, 
the Britiſh conſtitution hath found a preven- 
tative in furniſhing an ariſtocratic order, with- 
out one evil incident to ariſtocracy attending 
it, and with every benefit. 


An ariſtocracy, in the ordinary acgeptation 
of the term, is the moſt hateful of all govern- 
ments. It is a government of privileges and 
of exemptions. It is a conſpiracy of a cer- 
tain number of individuals to burthen the 
people, and not to be burthened themſelves ; 
and to make and enforce laws againſt others, 
which themſelves are not ſubject to; it is a 
government which adds inſolence to wrongs, 
and wounds the ſpirit, whoſe body hy ſub- 
ſtance it deſtroys. 


In Great Britain none of theſe deteſtable 
characteriſties apply to the eſtabliſhment of 
the Houſe of Lords. It is not an ariſtocracy 
of individuals, but an ariſtocracy for the 
ſtate: it is not an ariſtocracy of privileges and 
exemptions for the individual e but for 
the public benefit. | 


The 


They are Lords in Parliament, not Lords 


in private life. 
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The privilege of hereditary place in the 
legiſlature, and in judicial reſort, and the ex- 
emption from arreſt for civil proceſs, (the chief 
diſtinctions) are not given in boon to this 
ariſtocracy as men, but as truſtees of their 
country, They are called for the general 
good to a ſhare in legiſlation and judicial de- 
terminations ; they cannot be arreſted for a 
private debt to one, becauſe in their public 
functions they owe a debt to all, Where 
crime is in queſtion, they areas common men, 
equally amenable to the laws with the pooreſt 
of the people. They have no exemptions; 
no exemption from public taxes, and no pri- 
vilege to do private wrong: they have no ad- 
vantages, no diſtinctions but what the people 
require for the people's ſake ; they poſſeſs 
none for their own ſake. 


If they are Lords in private life (J allude 
not to the name, but to the reſpect paid; not 
to words, but to things,) they have their 
diſtinction from mere courteſy and civility; 
and that courteſy and civility ſhould be paid 

to 
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to men in office, legiſlators, or judges, if 
worthy; if not worthy, it will not be paid 
to any effect; and is not paid, but by thoſe 
who feed vanity to gain profit, or who in- 
terchange the ceremonious courteſies of va- 
nity for vanity, with great pains giving and 
recelving-—nothing. 


Thus ſtating the ariſtocracy of the Lords 
in Parliament of Great Britain to be no ways 
dangerous, let us conſider, on the other hand, 


its actual uſe. 


It interpoſes between king and people, and 
mediates thoſe conteſts which in default of 
this intervention might overturn the ſtate. 


It is a great body of landed intereſt, and 
whilſt the country throws new weight daily 
into the commercial ſcale, it weighs in the 
ſcale of landed intereſt, with all the yeomen, 
and farmers, and thoſe dependent on agricul- 
ture ; the moſt virtuous of our citizens, and 


the moſt neceflary to, and the =_ deſerving 
of their country. 


It is connected in near relation both to the 


King and to the Commons. Raiſed by, and 
connected 
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| connected with the king, and like him holding 


il hereditary honours and office, ſubject to, and 
il deriving rights from the laws, as commoners ; 
„ they are engaged to the intereſts of the go- 
| l vernment and the governed more eſpecially 
| than other ſubjects. 


With the juſt prerogatives of the king, 
they would loſe their own honours and diſ- 
tinctions. 


With the juſt rights of the people, they 
would loſe their on ſecurity of property and 


perſon. 


The Lords in Parliament have much to de- 
fend for the king and for themſelves: out of 
Parliament, have more to defend for the peo- 
ple and for themſelves. They thus as a body 
give ſecurity to the eſtabliſhment of the 
whole, and are the ſpecial barrier to prevent 
the ſhocks of the monarchic and democratic 
powers. 


I have already called to recollection that 
the Lords are ſubjects of the laws on equal 
footing with the pooreſt cottager; and it is 
an abuſe of language to name them as any 
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ways partaking of what was called nobility in 
France or Brabant, or is yet ſo called in many 
countries throughout Europe. The nobility 
in thoſe countries were an ariſtocracy in its 
worlt ſenſe, an ariſtocracy of privileges and 
exemptions, of haughty abuſe of power, and 
odious immunity of wealth from the taxes of 
the ſtate, which poverty paid and ſunk un- 
der, —oppreſſed by authority and manner of 
collection, and oppreſſed, too, by exactions 
of more than due from the little all of tha. 
cottage. 


I mean not an inquiry at large into the do- 
tails of the Britiſh conſtitution ; I mean only 
to trace the great outlines of that conſtitu · 
tion, and place them in a comparative point 
of view with thaſe of a government purely 
republican, | 


I have ſufficiently for this purpoſe obſerved 
on the executive power in the governments 
under my conſideration ; I ſhall] yet more 
briefly touch on the legiſlative powers. I ſhall 
then cloſe this eſſay with a few remarks on the 
relative fituation of the governed, and diſplay 


in genuine colours—the liberty, equality, 
and 
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and rights of men—as actually exiſtent in 
Great Britain, and poſſeſſed by every Engliſh» 
man. 


Laws are made, or ſhould be made, more 
eſpecially with the view to a ſecurity of per- 
ſon and property; of man, and of what man 
by his own induſtry, or that of his forefa- 
thers, hath acquired. 


To prevent or puniſh aſſaults from the 
{lighteſt blow to ſavage murder, and to pre- 
vent or puniſh treſpaſſes from encroachment 
on an outyard to the moſt outrageous robbe- 
ry, is the firſt and great object of laws: for 
it is the firſt object of the laws to promote the 
peace and happineſs of a community, and 
this can only be done by enſuring the quiet 
and enjoyments of every individual of which 
it is compoſed, and protecting each in that 
ſituation and courſe of induſtry which co- 
operates to the wealth, force, and r 
of the els, 

But at the ſame time it is the province of 
the laws to guard againſt a more oppreſſive 


aflault, a greater outrage, namely, that of 
falſe 
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falſe accuſation; and undue ſufferitig of the 
innocent. 


None ſhould be permitted to do miſchief 
to another ; but again, none ſhould be treat- 
ed as having done miſchief or wrong to ano- 
ther, unleſs it is proved that the miſchief or 
wrong has been done, and that the perſons 
accuſed have done it. 


Hence the queſtion, whether the miſchief 
or wrong hath been done, and by whom done; 
ſhould not be deferred ? The public hath a 
claim to ſpeedy ſentence if guilty : the ac- 
cuſed hath a claim to the ſpeedieſt acquittal 
if innocent. 


Again, the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cuſed ſhould be aſcertained by a tribunal not 
only competent to a juſt deciſion, but inte- 
reſted in a juſt deciſion ; by a jury deeply 
concerned in the acquittal of innocence as in 
the condemnation of guilt ; by thoſe who are 
iu a ſituation to feel, that on other occaſions 
themſelves may be offended againſt, or ac- 
accuſed, of offending others. ; 
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Above all, laws being made for the ſecu- 
rity of mankind, it is indiſpenſable that their 
object ſhould be fixed and known—the 
crimes be declared, the penalties aſcertained. 


To know what a man may do, and what 
he may not do, is neceſſary not only to the 
ſafety, but to the peace of mind and happi- 
neſs of every one. For this reaſon laws 
ſhould be certain and definite ; they ſhould 
not make the fault but correct it; they 
fhould never be enacted to convert an old 
deed into a new erime; they ſhould not ope- 
rate ex poſt facto, for in other words this is 
to place all under incertitude of ,right and 
wrong, and hold out impunity to betray to 
puniſhment. It is to place every action of 
life under doubts and fears; the characteriſtic 
of deſpotiſm and the deſpot a Caligula. 


For the ſame reaſon: laws ſhould not deal 
in general and ſweeping terms of offence, any 
more than in general denunciations of. puniſh- 
ment; for who, then, is ſafe ? Republics 
have ever admitted accuſations of inciuiſn, 
or looſe opinion of ſome one's diſlike to their 

govern- 
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government, without any preciſe allegation 
or ſpecific charge, as grounds of judicial pro- 
cedure. Thus the Athenians baniſhed by 
their oſtraciſm thoſe whom public opinion 
declared gwlty of inciviſm. But the climax 
of tyranny remained for a modern republic, 
where thouſands have been impriſoned on the 
looſe charge of inc iviſin; have then been maſ- 
ſacred in their goals: and without inquiry for 
the murderers, thouſands again have crouded 
thoſe goals ſtained with blood. Could ſuch ge- 
neral accuſation without ſpecific charge be ad- 
mitted even a moment in this free country, 
enlightened by the true principles of liberty, 
law, and juſtice | do we not reject the prin- 
ciple of procedure with diſdain, as we re- 
gard the conſequences with horror! 


For the ſame reafon laws ſhould be free 
topics of diſcuſſion that all may learn and un- 
derſtand their meaning and effect. For yet 
greater reaſon ſhould thoſe who make the 
laws, or who execute the laws, their views, 
their wiſdom, their integrity, their charac 
ters, both as to purpoſe and means of legiſlas 
tion, be made the free topics of the people's 
converſations and writings. 

Was 
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Was there everba popular republic exiſtiuig 
in ancient days, or does there exiſt one now 
in the whole world ; wherein ſuch diſcuſhon 
to prejudice, perhaps of the ruling power, 
has the freedom of words and thoughts, as in 


Great Britain? Can any man in any other 


country ſpeak and write with the freedom of 
ſentiment and opinion as in Great Britain, 
without perſonal danger ? 


Whatever under the conſtitution of Great 
Britain checks the progreſs of calumny and 


miſrepreſentation in reſpect to the hurt of a 


man's circumſtances in buſineſs, or peace of 


his family ; or checks the language of trea- 


fon, or incitement to inſurrection againſt the 
peace and property of all; yet ſo defines each 
offence, and ſo narrows it to ſomething like 
an overt act, that he who ſo offends as to be 
amenable to juſtice, muſt offend wickedly and 
malevolently, and with direct purpoſe of pri- 
vate, or of public breach of the peace: and 
ſuch muſt be checked or controuked ; or 
neither the individual is fafe in his reputation, 
or the whole people ſafe from deſtruction to 
their free and happy ſtate. 


Was 
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Was ever the freedom of public opinion, 
the freedom of the preſs ſo great, ſo little 
checked, and only duly checked, under any 
republican gavernment whateyer, ancient or 
modern? 


Iwill, laſtly, mention the genuine principle 
of juſtice ; that its deciſions ſhould bear on 
all alike, deal out protection to the poor, and 
ſentence on the rich, without favour, without 
partialities to any claſs or condition of life, — 
ſhould acknowledge no diſtinctions but of in- 
nocence and of guilt. 


I bring forward theſe few 1n/tances of the 
ſpirit of the laws in Great Britain, merely 
as a ſample to allure the conſideration of my 
countrymen to all they poſſeſs in ſecurity of 
perſon, property, and freedom of mind as of 
body above other nations, and above theſe 
boaſted republics in particular. 


The excellence of our laws is in ſome mea- 
{ure, a reſult of the excellence of our inſti- 
tution of the legiſlative department. 


The 
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The legiſlature is fo framed and conſtruc. 
ted, and is conducted on ſuch principles, and 
on ſuch deliberation, that if wife and good 
laws are not in every care the reſult, it is ow- 
ing to the imperfections of human nature in 
the adminiſtration of an inſtitution of govern- 


ment, and not be placed to account of the in · 
ſtitution itſelf. 


The principle and practice of Britiſh Par- 
hament are, and have been, to collect all the 
legiſlative wiſdom of the preſent age, and to 
graft it on the wiſdom of paſſed ages; and 
further to avail itſelf and make uſe of the ex- 
perience and ſpeculations for the public good, 
which the ſenſe of the beſt and wiſeſt men 


of all times can ſupply. 


To thus religiouſly preſerve, and revert ta 
precedents and uſages, and to ancient char- 
rers and laws ; but without blind ſubmiſſion 
and ſuperſtitious adherence to thoſe acts of 
our forefathers, if a change of cuſtoms, man- 
ners, or circumſtances require alteration ; or 
if more enlightened experience can ſuggeſt 
improvement, or if late abuſes require new 
regulations. 


To 
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To reverence the authorities of ancient 
wiſdom or policy, fo far, and ſo far only, as 
not to change the minuteſt form, and much 
leſs to change the ſubſtance of what hath 
been heretofore done, but on urgent occa- 
ſion, after provident diſcuſſion, and on moſt 
weighty and impreſſive argument for the 
alteration propoſed. 


The conſtruction and uſages of the legiſla- 
tive body conform to, and tally with, theſe 
principles, and operate as a check on wanton 
innovation, and work with energy to juſt 
amendment. 


Each of the two Houſes of Parliament, as 
it originates, or as it receives from the other, 
a new propoſition for law, muſt, from its 
own conſtitution, proceed with the provi- 
fionary delays of firſt, ſecond, and third 
readings, on different days: and many other 
ſtoppages for deliberation in courſe, are pre- 
cluſive of miſchievous and raſh reſolves, and 
the ſenſe of the people hath time to colle& ; 
and the intereſts of every. body of men, and 
the rights of every individual citizen, have 
time to come forward, and claim their juſt 
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conſideration. After all theſe precautions, 
ſhould a bill, or propoſition for law, to the 
detriment of national intereſts, or private fran- 
chiſes, paſs the Houſe of Commons from po- 
pular heat or wn ; or paſs the Houſe of 
Lords from too courtly attachment to the 

monarchic branch of the conſtitution, or too 
partial views to their own order in the ſtate, 
yet the one houſe muſt act as a corrective on 


the other. From the diſtinct characters and 


temper of cach houſe, the public hath a ſe- 
curity, not only that bad or unjuſt propoſitions 
for law, ſhall never become Law of the 
Land:“ but further, that no one of the ſtates 
of .the conſtitution ſhall encroach on the 
other, whilſt each hath a ſelf-defence in the 
being a neceſſary party to the act and pro- 
cedure which might operate to its detriment; 
and the buckler of the peers covers too, and 
guards the juſt perogative of the crown. 


Thus the balance of our mixed government 
is poized and ſixed to the level, and thus we 
have a certain and known ſyſtem of laws, 
that beſt ſecurity of the hberties and proper- 
ties of men. No word, no action, is deemed 


an offence and puniſhable, but under known 
laws. 


l 
laws. Every citizen is aware whether he 


goes right or wrong, for he has a line to 
walk by; and he thus walks cheerfully and 


 fafely. No Britiſh law can convert right into 


wrong, and puniſh as a crime what was no 
crime when committed. 


In this principle of immutable juſtice, and 
in the ſpirit of our laws born of that prinei- 
ple, and partaking throughout of its nature, 
permanency, and firmneſs, the great advan- 
tage of all is, that national morality is fixed. 
What a man ought to do, and what he may 
do, varies not to fluctuating decrees, and a 
rule of life is laid down. Citizens, in habit 
of obedience to laws for their conduct and 
good order, remaining the fame in their old 
age as in their youth, fix their minds to a 
principle, as well as ſyſtem of demeanour ; 


and gain the habits of thinking rightly, with 


thoſe of acting honeſtly. Integrity and virtue 
thus become features of national character, 
under a firm, permanent, and ſyſtematic pro- 
cedure in legiſlation. Individual happineſs, 
peace and ſafety, are decided too, as it were, for 
life. The progreſs and ſucceſs of men in all 


trades and yocations of arts, and of learning, 
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are ſettled. The apprenticeſhip of the mecha- 
nic ſecures his livery in his town. The proſ- 
pects of laborious application and improved 
talents may be viewed in the very ſchool of 
the firſt rudiments of literature. Men be- 
come enlightened, happy, and rich, ſingly, 
and in the aggregate, whilſt each is aſſured 
that the end, the home of his labours and 
application will not be pulled down ere he 
reaches it; but the rights he ſet out with, 


remain with him to the end of his courſe. 


Turn from this ſyſtem of eſtabliſhment 
and ſecurity, and view the popular repub- 


lics of ancient and modern times; you will 


deſcry a fluctuating and dangerous procedure 
m legiſlation, whilſt therein ſcarcely a eiti- 
zen knows in what he is ſafe, or in what he 
bath to truſt to. 


Juſtice and liberty are the watch-words of 
republican governments; too often uſed for 
readier. paſſports to oppreſſion and tyranny. 
The popular clamour for juſtice muſt ever 
indicate that there ſhall be no juſtice: as the 


cry of liberty on one ſide is evet a ſummons 


to tyrannize over the other. Even legiſlation 
18 
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is made the direct and avowed inſtrument of 
wrong. | 


The people are angry with ſome miniſter 
or general, and a haſty decree converts all he 
has done into ſo many crimes, and the decree 
follows to adjudge baniſhment or death. The 
people become quickly hardened to theſe ple- 
biſcita or decrees 3 and the majority in the 
aſſembly vote laws, in effect a dreadful pro- 
ſcription to perſon and property, againſt all 
who do not vote with them : ſcarcely a citi- 
zen knows by what tenour he holds his 
eſtate or his life, in the exceptions which 
contending factions arrogate to themſelves a 
power of declaring, to the prejudice of their 
opponents, and of thoſe too who may be 
neutral. 


If any think that I deal too hardly with 
the character of popular republics in this 
little ſketch of comparative ſtatement, I refer 
to hiſtory at large, to the republics of Sicily, 
from Drepanon to Syracuſe, and to thoſe of 
the South of Italy, from Crotone to Meta- 
pontum, and thence throughout to Apulia; 
to thoſe of Greece throughout ; and above 

all 
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all, to the democracy of Athens. If modern 
examples are required, I refer to the hiſtories 
of Machiavel, and all the factious intrigues 
and maſſacres of his petty Italian common- 
wealths. 


France, in its wretched anarchy, hath yet 
enough of democratic temper, if not of repub- 
lican arrangement, to fill up the meaſure of 


example, and afford another inſtance for my 


purpoſe. Let no one call another an enemy 
to liberty becauſe he profeſles a love of order. 
It is becauſe I am the warmeſt advocate 
far true liberty, that I am the moſt decided 
adverſary to democratic republics. 


J have been in the habits of attention to 
hiſtory from my earlieſt youth ; and my 
views have been directed to inquire under 
what political inſtitutions | of government, 
throughout all ages, and in all countries; 
might be found the moſt freedom, the maß 
virtue, and the moſt happraeſs. 


All that J have read or heard, all that my 
mind can furniſh from the materials it hath 
collected, or from the combination of thoſe 
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materials, lead me to declare, that the repub- 
lic of the Britiſh conſtitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons, is the beſt ſuited for all the 
ends of goverament, for the liberty, peace, 
and happineſs of mankind. Says Tacitus, 
in the ſentence prefixed to the title-page of 
this eſſay.— All nations have been governed 
by kings, or by a certain number of chiet- 
* tains, or lords, or by an aſſembly of the 
people themſelves : a republic framed out 
of theſe, by aſſociating the three original 
powers into one conſtitution of govern- 
* ment, is much eaſier to make the ſubject 
“of our delight and praiſe than to conceive 
will ever happen.” What Tacitus ſpoke 
of, as a thing to be wiſhed for, but ſcarcely 
to be expected to happen, which he ſtated 
as a ſummary of the excellence of every 
form of government, rather to be hoped for 
than looked for, has actually happened, and 
with ſome experience of duration, (aud 1 
truſt with ſome preſumption, of duration) in 
our iſland of Great Britain. Let us, as free 
Britons, ſupport the wondrous fabric, and 
ſhoulder it up againſt the ſhock of the times; 
and when theſe new-fangled republics of 
the continent are mouldering in various 


ſhapes 
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ſhapes and forms, with as little veſtige of the 
popular governments which ſucceeded, as of 
the deſpotiſms which they ſupplaced: may 
we ſhow, with exultation, the Britiſh tower 
which ' hath ſtood the ſtorm, and hath pre- 
ſerved for prototype to future eſtabliſhments 


of government, the archives of every true 
principle of liberty, equality, and the rights 
of man in civil ſociety f 


Let us now look to the governed as we have 


looked to government: let us contraſt our 


fituation as a people, with thoſe ſubject to 
a popular republic. 5 


In ſuch republic, conſtant ſtruggles and 
animoſities, and a conſequent inſecurity of 


property and unſafety of perſon, chace all 
domeſtic happineſs to a diſtance ; and what 


compenſation have the republican- people for 


this loſs? What can they poſſeſs that Eng- 
liſhmen do not poſſeſs? Do not Engliſhmen 


enjoy in the fulleſt ſenſe — Liberty, Equality, 
and the ** of Man in civil nen ? 


The liberty of the Euglichman couſiſts 


in his being reſponſible to none, but to the 


laws ; 
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laws; and in being ſubject to laws which are 
framed eſpecially to guard his perſon and his 
property; which acknowledge no diſtinction 
between the higheſt and the loweſt, the rich- 
eſt and the pooteſt! but deal out protection 
to the pooreſt who is innocent, and dehounce 
the ſeatence of juſtice on the richeſt who is 
guilty. Every boneft Engliſhman's perſon is 
inviolate, and His houſe is bis caſtle, Let it 
be remembered, too, that the queſtion whe- 
ther he hath at any time made forfeiture of 
his liberty, is decided by the beſt guardians of 
liberty, the people MI Ss 5. acting as a 
jury on trial. 


The ehaaluy of Engliſhmen conſiſts in the 
admitting no incquality of condition in private 
life to operatt ſo as to produce an inequality in 
reſpect to publie rights, to liberty, and to 
juſtice. As to inequality of condition in pri- 
vate life, it is the very conſequence of liber- 
ty among an enlightened and induſtrious peo - 
ple. It is che liberty, ſpurning at all controul 
or authority, to proceed as every man prefers 
in applying his talents to learning, arts, or 
trade; which occaſions chat inequality of 
wealilhy the true and only cauſe of all the other 
1194 H ine- 
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inequalities in the conditions of life in a free 


country. What freeman would ſubmit to 
have his induſtry controuled, and his ability 
ſtopped in progreſs to the competence or 
riches he looks to acquire? Or having ac- 
quired theſe riches, what freeman doth not 
claim a right to beſtow on his children, the 
earnings of his own labour? Can he be faid 
to live in a land of liberty who is checked 
and ſtopped in the gaining wealth by his in- 


duſtry, or in diſpoſing of the wealth which 


he has gained? No, he cannot; ſuch con- 
troul implies wretched ſubjection. Call the 


government Republican' or what you will, 


the name matters not. It changes not the 


nature of oppreſſion or tyranny. Beſides, the 
very inequality in conditions of life is a bleſ- 


ſing to all. To reduce the rich, is to have 
all poor. What is to become of all traders, 


manufacturers, and labourers in different arts, 
if none have a ſuperfluity of wealth which 


may go to purchaſe the manufactures, and fo 
give employment and payment to the manu- 
facturer ? To deſtroy him who is to pay or 
to give, is to deſtroy him who is to receive. 


If none are to ride in a coach, the coach car- 


penter muſt ſtarve. Let Engliſh workmen 
con- 
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confider this ; and conſider, too, that in at- 
tempting an impoſſible equality, and levelling 
all conditions of. life, they will 'give up and 
loſe their own rights of Engliſhmen, their 
rights of man,—to puſh forward in life, aud 
better their ſituations, as ſeverally their in- 
duſtry and talents may allow. 


* The Rights of Man' are not only pre- 
ſerved under the Britiſh conſtitution, by laws 
ſecuring perſon and property, by ſecuring all 
* a man can have a right to, and by equal 
care of thoſe rights for the poor as for the 
rich : but they are cheriſhed in the higheſt 
degree by opening all ſituations of life (/a- 
ving one) to all citizens. The pooreſt pariſh 
apprentice hath more than once riſen to be 
Lord Mayor of London. The pooreſt errand 
lad to a country attorney hath more than 
once riſen through a clerkſhip to be the at- 
torney, and from attorney to be Chancellor 
of England, and a peer in Parliament. The 
drum-boy hath often riſen to be a general, 
and a waiting-boy from a coffee-houfe to be 
a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
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* The Rights of Man,” are rights to avail 
himſelf of his talents and induſtry, and make 
the moſt of thoſe endowments of mind and 
ſtrength with which God hath bleffed him. 
No popular republic is fo truly a guardian of 
theſe rights as the Britiſh conſtitution of go- 
vernment; and that conſtitution further pro- 
vides—that each may exerciſe theſe rights 
with fafety, and with advantage too, to 
others. The diſturbances, the ſhocks, the 
dangers occaſioned in a popular republic, by 
many citizens ſtruggling in the ſame courſe 
towards the ſame object, are avoided in Great 
Britain; and each is active, yet all are quiet. 


_ Having thus reached the concluſion of 
what I propoſed by this eſſay, I cannot pay 
my countrymen ſo ill a compliment as to ſup- 
poſe it neceſſary to ſum up the argument, 
and further enforce how little they have to 
gain, and how much they have to loſe, by. 
change of der government. 


I am ſo fully ſatisfied of the good ſenſe 
and ſpirit of the free people of England, that 
if they are once rouſed to a juſt conſideration 
of the attacks which are now made on the con- 

ſtitution 
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ſtitution of their great and floutiſhing coun- 


try, I ſhould little apprehend any danger 


from the fomenters of ſedition, who under 
the cry of more liberty mean more power. 


When theſe bad deſigning men publiſh their 


harangues and pamphlets, ſcratch out the 
words public liberty, and write in their place 
private power, and you have the object of 
their real deſigns. The high road of promo- 
tion to offices of power in the Britiſh ſtate is 
open to the eyes of all, and high character 
and credit in the country are indiſpenſable 
qualifications to him who would get forward 
in the path. Thus baſe and bad men find 
themſelves checked in their ambitious views 
almoſt at the outſet. It is their ſcheme then 
to deſtroy and break up this plain and direct 
road; and in the confuſion of things make 
out ſome dark and crooked paſſage to power, 
in which they ſhall not be ſtopped, becauſe 
its tendency is not diſcerned, and themſelves 
are not ſeen ; till they come forth from the 
outlet to ſtep on the very throne of uſurpa- 
tion. Vain, profligate, and ambitious. men 
ſeek thus to embroil all the happineſs and all 
the peace of the country with views of tyran- 
nizing in power under whatever new titles of 
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generals, or executive councils, or, perhaps, 
proteQors. | 


I ſhall not apprehend any danger from theſe 
few bad men, when I am aſſured that Eng- 
land is true to itſelf, If the friends of the 
Britiſh conſtitution come forward, (and I am 
happy to ſee them coming forward) their 
enemies are comparatively ſo weak and few, 
that not a riot can make head : but let there 
not be an inſtance of mean and timid neutra- 
lity : let not a few traitorous Engliſhmen, in 
pay from French money, be encouraged by 
forbearance to inſurrection. Let all take a 
part againſt them: let all come forward to 
fight the good old cauſe of the free Britiſh 
conſtitution ; nor let any ſuppoſe there is in- 
dividual ſafety in neutral retirement. It can- 
not be borne with in a conteſt where ſo much 
is at ſtake, and in the ſtrong and natural ani- 
moſities of ſuch conteſt, he muſt be deemed 


an enemy who is not a friend. 


The example of France is no example to 
England. 


The 
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The people of France had nothing in their 


old government to fight for, and defend on 
their own account, and for themſelves. 


The people of England in their Britiſh 
conſtitution of government have every thing 


to fight for and to defend on their own account 
and for themſelves. 
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TAMES FOR, at the Meeting of the Whig Club, at 
the London Tavern, December, 1792. With a Poetical 
Paraphraſe. Price 6d.---One Guinea per Hundred zor 
tive Guineas per Thouſand. 
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